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deavored to take the question out of Congress. The war finally be- 
came inevitable ; but some of the labor leaders refused even then 
to grow excited about slavery, believing that many of the bondmen 
were better off than the starving wage workers of the free States. 
Thus, indirectly they supported the institution in that they were 
advancing the argument set forth by slaveholders during that 
great crisis. The slave had his food, clothing, and shelter provided 
by his master who took care of him in his old age, while under the 
factory system workers earned hardly enough sometimes to eke out 
an existence. In the end, however, organized labor abandoned 
its opposition or neutral position and gave its support to save the 
Union. 

The United States and Latin America. By John Holladay 
Latan£, Ph.D., Professor of American History and Dean of 
the College Faculty in the Johns Hopkins University. Double- 
day, Page and Company, New York, 1920. Pp. 346. 
This book is a study in modern diplomacy based upon the former 
work of the author entitled The Diplomatic Relations of the United 
States and Spanish America. In response to the demand for this 
work which is out of print, the author has herein set forth the 
same facts in a revised and an enlarged volume. There is added 
to this work much new matter relating to the events of the last 
twenty years. 

The book begins with a discussion of the revolt of the Spanish- 
American colonies, followed by an account of the recognition of 
the Spanish-American republics by the leading nations of the 
world. It becomes more interesting in that portion dealing with 
the diplomacy of the United States in regard to Cuba, although 
the author does not frankly state the case from an impartial point 
of view. He does not bluntly express the truth that the diplomacy 
centering around the relations between Cuba and the United States 
resulted from a systematic effort at the expansion of slavery on the 
part of the slaveholding class controlling this country from 1800 
to 1860. The discussion of the history of the Panama Canal is in- 
teresting in view of its subsequent development as is also the chap- 
ters on French intervention in Mexico. The two Venezuelan epi- 
sodes, the difficulties of the United States in the Caribbean, tenden- 
cies toward Pan-Americanism and the Monroe Doctrine are ex- 
tensively treated 
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The work as a whole, moreover, does not give important facts 
with, regard to Cuba and Haiti. There is no effort on the part of 
the author to show the imperialistic tendencies of the United 
States in extending its authority over weak republics at the time 
that it is professing to be laboring in the interest of the self-deter- 
mination of smaller nations. The inside cover of the foreign policy 
of the United States toward Cuba, therefore, cannot be seen in 
reading this book. There does not appear in this work sufficient 
treatment of our relations with the Spanish American Republics 
to show that because of serious tilts 1 in our diplomacy, the relations 
between the United States and Latin America have become 
strained. 

No better example of the shortcomings of this book can be cited 
than the very meager reference to the Haitian Republic, which, 
contrary to international law and the principles of government 
which we profess to foster in the United States, has been occupied 
by United States marines, who according to official reports have 
instituted a regime of murder supported by the Wilson 
and Harding administrations. Professor Latane should have 
treated this phase of the question with the same detail with which 
he treated other aspects of it and his failure to do so identifies his 
book with that of many others written in the interest of a special 
class or to promote a special cause. 

Creole Families of New Orleans. By Grace King. Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1921. Pp. 465. 

This book, according to the author, "comes in response to a long- 
felt wish of an humble student of Louisiana history to know more 
about the early actors in it, to go back of the printed names in the 
pages of Gayarre and Martin, and peep, if possible, into the per- 
sonality of the men who followed Bienville to found a city upon 
the Mississippi, and who, remaining on the spot, continued their 
good work by founding families that have carried on their work 
and their good names. ' ' The families chosen are such as Marigny 
de Mandeville, the Dreux family, De Pontalba, Rouer De Villeray, 
De la Chaise, Lafreniere, Labedoyere, Huchet de Kernion and a 
score or more of others. The work is well illustrated with scenes 
bearing on the life of the pioneer aristocracy of that common- 
wealth. The aim of the author evidently is to publish those records 
bearing witness to their good blood, their "maintenances de no- 



